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to let crusading alone as a fruitless occupation ;
though indirectly, as so often happens in matters
of trade and commerce, out of the evil that this
chivalrous fanaticism wrought sprang a fuller
conception of the world beyond England, and
a knowledge of navigation which tended ma-
terially to promote trade with foreign nations.
But the thing worth noting more than all was
the fact that trade and commerce had forced
themselves into wider recognition. The barons
themselves paid a splendid tribute to England's
new commercial greatness when, in 1297, they
included in the list of grievances they delivered
to Edward I. the statement that one half of
the wealth of the kingdom consisted of wool.

But, considerable as the commercial and
industrial progress had been, many drawbacks
existed, and many things were done and per-
mitted that were not exactly in the nature of
trade expansion. For instance, coal, which had
be-en known to the monks and men of the north
for centuries, and occasionally used, was
treated as such an obnoxious and offensive thing
that the burning of coal in London was made
a capital offence, and it is said that in the time
of Edward I. a man was actually hanged for
breaking this law. The days of those mock
heroics that went by the name of chivalry had
not yet entirely passed; jousts and tourna-
ments were indulged in ; bows and arrows were
still the arms of the soldiery; trial by combat
survived; and the perils of travel by land or
sea were indescribably great.

But the good work of commercial expansion
went on ; London's fame as a world mart in-